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or to find any really decisive test of efficiency. The
best evidence in favor of that part of the new scheme
consists in the fact that its author, Professor Gneist,
was well satisfied with its results,1 In the case of the
cities, on the other hand, it is possible to form a more
positive judgment, and this is fortunate, because in
most countries of the present day the problem of muni-
cipal government is more pressing and far more difficult
than that of rural administration. The Prussian sys-
tem has succeeded in enlisting in the public service
the best class of citizens. Merchants, professional
men, and even scholars, think it an honor to sit in the
council, and reflections are so general that a steady
progressive policy can be pursued. Among the pro-
fessional officials, also, capable public servants virtually
enjoy a permanent tenure of office. In short, politics,
in the lower sense of the term, seems, as a rule, to have
very little to do with the administration of the city,
which is conducted on strictly business principles; and
the result is not only honesty, but efficiency and econ-
omy in a high degree.2 Unfortunately the govern-
ment that is best administered is not necessarily perfect,
and the Prussian municipal system seems to have one
grave defect. Its excellence is due to the fact that
the city is governed by the most intelligent and
thrifty class of citizens, by those who pay the taxes,
and hence are anxious to see that the revenues are
carefully and wisely spent. But the preponderating

1  See Zur Verwaltungsreform, ch. vi.; Der Rechtsstaat, 2d ed. pp. 314-
20 ; " Les R&formes Admmistratives," ubi supra,                           ^

2  Cf. Shaw, pp. 311, 332-33 ; Leclerc, pp. 516-19.